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SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


This is the record of a conference of college and university teachers and 
high school teachers, held under the auspices of the ACLS Committee on 
Secondary Schools, in June 1958, to consider secondary school curriculum 
problems in the fields of English, foreign languages, social studies, art, 
and music. 


Panels in each of the five fields were asked to explore the following 
questions and others related to them: (1) Is it possible to describe desirable 
practice in course requirements and content for differing kinds of schools 
and students? (2) How can we go about providing such descriptions? 
Are existing national programs of curriculum study performing all or part 
of this function? (3) Are existing teaching materials and course objectives 
in our better schools adequate? Is there an effective method of introducing 
the findings of recent research into the secondary school curriculum? 


Reports, on which members of the panels agreed, are presented on the 
pages which follow. They were prepared as working papers, addressed as 
recommendations to the ACLS Committee on Secondary Schools. They are 
informal and vary in emphasis, and none can be said to provide comprehensive 
solutions to the many curriculum problems which were discussed. The 
Committee on Secondary Schools has decided to publish them, however, not 
only because it believes the conclusions reached are valid and of interest to 
a wide audience, but also, and more especially, because it hopes that this 
pioneering venture in collaboration between educators who work in the higher 
education and the secondary education areas will lead to further joint efforts 
which will have fruitful results. 


FREDERICK BURKHARDT 
President 
American Council of Learned Societies 


REPORT OF THE ENGLISH PANEL 


In its discussions, the English Panel attempted to adhere closely to the 
questions that had been suggested for possible exploration but, at the same 
time, always kept in mind the potential role of the ACLS in helping to 
resolve these matters or to attack specific problems that might emerge. 


With respect to the possibility of describing desirable practice in course 
requirements and content for differing kinds of schools and students, our 
answer was affirmative, with certain limitations and reservations. Purely for 
the sake of focusing our discussion within the short space of time that was 
available to us, we agreed to confine our attention to the curriculum needs 
of students who had a reasonable chance or the mental capacity for going 
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on to college. We felt, however, that a sound English preparation for 
potential college students differed from that for the terminal student in 
degree rather than in kind, although we were somewhat uncertain as to how 
far down the academic scale this would actually apply. Certainly we had no 
desire to suggest that the college-bound student was our exclusive concern; 
we wanted merely to gain whatever tactical advantages might accrue from 
concentrating our attention. A further limitation was the agreement to 
concentrate our discussion on grades 9 to 12, although we did not rule out 
matters pertinent to our inquiry which might involve the seventh and eighth 
grades. As it happened, none were brought to light. In addition, we also 
expressed the reservation that a wide variety of school situations prevalent 
throughout the country and individual differences in teachers and students 
must be taken into account in any attempt at a nation-wide description of 
curricula, course content, and requirements. 


In approaching the actual task of providing such descriptions, it was the 
judgment of the panel that existing programs of curriculum study were less 
than adequate to our present needs. Some sources of information do exist. 
The volume on the secondary school in the National Council of Teachers of 
English series on the language arts was not intended as a survey of existing 
curricula nor to offer or recommend a specific curriculum. Rather, it 
contains suggestions as to how schools may or should devise a curriculum. 
Arno Jewett’s Recent Teaching Guides and Courses of Study in High School 
Language Arts, which we understand is being revised, is primarily biblio- 
graphical—a status study which neither evaluates nor suggests remedies for 
present deficiencies. In short, not much material is available. 


Because of this, we felt it desirable to arrive at some consensus about 
the English curriculum. There was virtually no dissent from the proposition 
that English as a college preparatory subject does imply a body of knowledge, 
namely, an acquaintance with certain major works in English and American 
literature, with the broad outlines of their development, and with basic 
critical concepts and terminology necessary for analyzing this literature. 
It was admitted, however, that we do not have in our culture an absolute 
literary canon, nor on the other hand, are we wholly devoid of one. We 
want a canon of sorts, but we don’t want one which is unrealistic, rigid, 
or utterly calcified. It was felt that possibly the ACLS might be of some 
help here, in stimulating thought and work among members of the profession 
toward a more precise formulation of such a canon, one which might have 
validity for the terminal as well as the college-bound student and which 
avoided the danger of being overdogmatic. 


With respect mainly to the language and composition activities of the 
schools, one member of the panel presented the following guidelines to the 
secondary curriculum: 
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(1) The central program of the secondary school English curriculum 
is to make each student as literate and intelligently articulate as is possible 
for that student. Although this purpose does not exclude sociological and 
scientific materials from the curriculum, it implies that special emphasis 
should be given the literary, and that the teacher should devote major 
attention to improving the student’s reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 


(2) For the improvement of reading skills and literary knowledge, the 
English class should study materials that will best accomplish these purposes, 
selecting them on the basis of their literary worthwhileness, their potential 
interest to young people, and young people’s readiness to read them. Some 
reading should be in common; much should be individual. 


(3) For the improvement of skill in writing, no less than one piece of 
written work per week should be required in grades 7 through 12. If this 
implies the necessity of reduced work-loads for the English teacher, then 
all levels of the profession should cooperate in an attempt to effect such a 
reduction. 


(4) In schools of sufficient size, judicious grouping on the basis of ability 
and motivation is desirable. In small schools changing groups within a 
classroom are desirable. 


(5) The English program should provide all students practice and 
instruction in speaking and in critical and creative listening. 


(6) The assistance of all teachers in the secondary school is essential 
to this extent: (a) Each teacher should assume and demonstrate the attitude 
that good English is important in his class. (b) Each teacher should assume 
the responsibility of teaching the technical linguistic skills pertinent to his 
subject. 


(7) At the heart of an improved secondary English program are better- 
prepared teachers. Every college and university department of English should 
regard preparation of secondary teachers as one of its major responsibilities, 


The pressure of time did not permit a detailed discussion of these seven 
proposals. No serious dissent from them was evident at the time that they 
were made, nor was it implicit in any of the later discussions. 


The panel recognized that time was too short for the careful consideration 
that any affirmative curricular proposal would reasonably demand, but it 
felt that in order to clarify subsequent discussion, some expression of its 
general position was desirable if not essential. Existing materials and course 
objectives in a few of our superior secondary schools were considered adequate, 
particularly in the last two years of the curriculum where English is some- 
what more frequently recognized as possessing a substantive content capable 
of systematic presentation. There were many reservations about the experience- 
activity type of curricular organization in which, for example, Thoreau’s 
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Walden might be read as part of a theme on the individual and his personal 
environment and serve as the springboard for an essay on camping. Here 
the panel agreed emphatically with the criticism voiced in What Shall the 
High Schools Teach (p. 88), to the effect that “the idea that activities- 
experiences lead to learning is commonly accepted, but the idea grows that 
few or no students ever reach a level of development at which their 
experience-activities may either be in the form of, or lead to a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of, a systematically organized body of subject 
matter.” There was objection also to what was called the “sunshine 
quality” of many high school literary anthologies, and again the establishment 
of a canon was seen as a possibility for ACLS action in stimulating cooperation 
within the profession in the hope that some better textbooks might result. 


Before considering the problem of an effective method of introducing 
the findings of recent research into the school curriculum, the panel felt 
obligated to clarify for itself what research needed to be so introduced, and, 
further, what research needed to be undertaken. The existence of a body of 
research on reading with major application to remedial situations and practices 
was recognized, but this was considered as falling within the province of 
special educational services rather than the curriculum in general. The need 
of teachers for challenging and provocative critical essays on major authors, 
periods, and other literary topics was mentioned, and it was felt that the 
ACLS could perform a real service by aiding in the dissemination of such 
material, Further applications of structural linguistics to native language 
teaching, chiefly in the form of usable and tested textbooks, is a prime 
necessity. Here the ACLS, through its Committee on Language Programs, 
could act as a stimulating force, seeing to it that desirable projects got 
under way. 


With respect to research which needs to be undertaken, the panel felt 
that two questions in particular needed to be posed. First, through a study 
of the English preparation of successful college students, someone should 
try to discover the common factors which are present in their high school 
background: e.g., how much and what kinds of writing did they do? how 
much and what kind of reading? what courses did they take? The other 
question centered around the effectiveness of so-called professional preparation: 
does a teacher of English without courses in education but with a master’s 
degree in English perform more effectively, equally so, or less effectively 
in the classroom than a teacher with an A.B. and the hours in education 
required for the teacher’s certificate? 


The panel expressed itself as strongly in favor of increased articulation 
between high school and college teachers of English. Here the ACLS can 
take a leading role in exploring and establishing new avenues of cooperation 
and contact. Most important of these is post-baccalaureate training of high 
school teachers during the regular academic year, not through summer 
sessions and extension courses, Subsidies for such a program should be 
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sought. There is also a need for substantive conferences of high school and 
college teachers, probably to be held at the colleges. It is equally essential, 
though admittedly more difficult, to get the college instructor into the high 
school classroom. It was felt that this might be accomplished through 
inviting members of college faculties to serve as specialists and consultants. 


Any improvement, either in high school teaching, in the construction 
of curricula, or of new text materials necessarily depends upon the develop- 
ment of a leadership mechanism whereby new ideas, procedures, and 
philosophies will not be thrown at the profession carelessly and without 
preparation, but rather that they will be entrusted to groups who have worked 
cooperatively in helping to develop them. New patterns of articulation and 
the early identification of those in the profession from whom positive 
contributions can be expected are of prime importance. 


The principal problem in connection with certification and teacher 
training is the wide use of teachers who have only a minor in English. The 
bolstering of such persons through increased training was seen as a real need, 
and it was felt that members of college faculties, particularly those with 
established reputations, might offer effective advice about further training 
and indeed that particular patterns of training the minor might be considered. 


Although four professional organizations in the English field have 
engaged in a cooperative program, exploring the issues which are facing the 
profession, the field is so vast, the need so urgent, and the resources so 
limited that virtually any and all help the ACLS can give, either in the 
initiation of new projects and investigations or in aiding and stimulating those 
now under way, is, in the view of this panel, a legitimate concern not merely 
of the ACLS Committee on Secondary Schools but of other committees and 
constituent organizations of the ACLS committed to language and literature 
as subject fields. 

ALBERT H. MaArRcKWARDT, University of Michigan, 
chairman 

J. N. Hook, National Council of Teachers of English 

Pat C. Nam, Palo Alto, California 

Giapys Nunn, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Tuomas C. Pottock, New York University 


REPORT OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PANEL 


In order to provide a frame of reference for its discussion, the panel set 
out to determine the place of foreign languages in the secondary school 
curriculum in the next generation. 


Although the focus of this meeting is the secondary school, the rapid 
development of foreign language learning in the elementary school made it 
essential to consider two phases of development. The first, based on this 
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movement, presents a long-range program, of which the secondary school 
is only one important part. The second outlines a minimal interim program 
for the secondary school to meet the needs of the immediate future. 


Recognizing that the problems of the classical and the modern languages 
present important differences, the panel also decided to omit detailed 
consideration of the classics. 


Long-range Program 


Breaking sharply with the compromises of the past twenty-five years, 
the panel affirms its belief that the first and basic objective of the learning 
of a modern foreign language, as of one’s own, is communication. To this 
end, language skills are of first importance in the following order: 
(1) hearing, (2) speaking, (3) reading, and (4) writing. 


For the best achievement of this objective, it has been demonstrated that 
language learning ought to begin as early as possible in the school program— 
preferably in grade one—in any event, no later than the third grade. 


The first years will consist entirely of developing listening and speaking 
skills without use of written texts. The second stage will introduce pupils 
to the written form of materials already learned orally. The learning of the 
structure patterns of the language is inherent in the acquisition of the basic 
skills. The formal analysis of language should be deferred to a later stage 
and even then reserved for the academically talented pupils. 


A second general objective is the progressive understanding of language 
as “the purest form of a culture”’—as one anthropologist has put it—and 
as a means of participating directly in a new mode of thought and behavior. 


With such linguistic training and cultural awareness, the secondary 
school student will be in a position to realize the third and final objective, 
which is essentially humanistic: to understand the institutions of another 
civilization and to appreciate its best creative expression, particularly in 
literature. 


It is almost superfluous to say that an important by-product of the last 
two objectives will be the lessening of cultural isolationism and a new 
perspective on the native culture. 


It should be stressed that this is envisaged as a continuous program from 
its inception through grade 12, or, in the case of the Advanced Placement 
Program, the equivalent of grade 13. 


Transitional Program 


Pending the large-scale realization of such a program, and to facilitate it 
by increasing the future supply of competent teachers, the panel advocates 
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the following modifications in secondary school curricula, especially for the 
academically talented: 


(1) Abandon the present ineffective pattern of two years of one or 
two languages. 


(2) Move as rapidly as possible to three and then four uninterrupted 
years of study of one language, grades 9 through 12. 


(3) Introduce the opportunity to study at least one modern foreign 
language in the many secondary schools where none now exists. 


(4) Replace the traditional grammar-translation method in all courses 
by the appropriate adaptation of the method outlined above. 


The panel foresees the need, within the next generation, of expanding 
the language offerings to include Russian and, among other possibilities, 
Chinese and Arabic. 


With respect to the classics, the panel agrees with the Steering 
Committee of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association that “an ancient language can be learned most efficiently if a 
modern foreign language has first been approached as speech” and therefore 
recommends that, contrary to present practice, a modern language be studied 
before Greek or Latin. 


Needless to say, the modern approach to language demands the con- 
struction of new texts and other materials. 


Proper evaluation of such a program calls also for the development of 
tests which conform closely to the stated objectives. Progress has been 
made in the area of listening comprehension. Urgently needed are tests of 
skill in speaking and writing. The application of attitude testing to the 
language field also needs to be explored. 


The greatest need of all is for teachers, in vast numbers, equipped to 
apply this new approach. The qualifications of such teachers have been 
defined by a committee of the MLA. Demonstrated evidence of the 
competencies defined in this report would be a more realistic basis for 
certification than the present accumulation of credit hours. 


The panel is encouraged by the interest of the ACLS in the problems of 
this conference and believes that the continuation of this interest can 
contribute significantly to the improvement of American education. 


In the field of foreign languages, the ACLS could help 


(1) by encouraging the MLA to expand its activities in the preparation 
of teaching and testing materials to include some specially designed for 
the secondary school; 
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(2) by arranging for conferences which would bring together repre- 
sentatives of the teacher training institutions, of state departments of 
education, of accrediting organizations, and others, with representatives of 
the learned societies, to discuss the possible revision of present certification 
practices; and 


(3) by arranging meetings with representatives of the social sciences, 
especially cultural anthropology, linguistics, and psychology, to consider the 
application of these disciplines to language learning. 


THEODORE ANDERSSON, University of Texas, chairman 

Louts J. FeLpster, Charles Evans Hughes High School, 
New York City 

WaLtace Fow te, Bennington College 

A. T. MacALuister, Princeton University 

Mary P. THompson, Glastonbury Public Schools, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 


REPORT OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PANEL 


The report of the Social Studies Panel is brief and is limited to specific 
recommendations addressed to the ACLS. We discovered early in our dis- 
cussions a general dissatisfaction with what is covered by the term “Social 
Studies” in the secondary schools, but we found also that our views were 
based upon impressions arising from information of varying dependability. 
It was clear to us that the scope and the depth of social studies teaching 
differs widely according to region, state, local conditions, and teacher quality. 


In short, though convinced that it is high time to examine critically the 
social studies offerings in our secondary schools, we were aware of the 
complexity of the reasons accounting for present inadequacies and we were 
most reluctant to engage in patchwork recommendations for the improvement 
of the situation. We were agreed that it would be foolhardy to add in this 
way or to repair the gaps in teaching about economics, non-Western history 
and politics, United Nations, sociology, cultural anthropology, political science, 
or any one of the individual subjects now lacking. 


Complicating the situation in the social studies is the apparent absence 
of agreed purposes in offering any social studies and the clearly widely differing 
assumptions for social studies in high schools as compared with social sciences 
in the colleges and universities. Before it is possible to appraise what is 
presently offered or to make recommendations for possible changes, it is 
necessary to get some greater clarification of purpose and assumptions. 


Finally, it should be stated by way of introduction that we were aware 
that many different efforts are being made in individual states, in regions, and 
under the auspices of various other organizations to reform social studies 
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programs, and that the proposals for action by the ACLS must take these 
into account and try to benefit from them. However, we are convinced 
that no other single organization is doing enough to justify the ACLS in 
ignoring the problem or to justify our recommending that the ACLS do 
nothing. 


Our recommendations follow: 


The panel believes that the scope, content, and quality of instruction in 
the social studies in the high schools today should be matters of grave concern 
to all educators. The panel further believes that it is a matter of great 
urgency that concerted efforts be made to overcome present shortcomings. 


After a general discussion in which each panel member attempted to 
state briefly, as he sees it, the basic problem of the social studies curriculum 
today, the panel concluded that its first task was to answer two questions: 


(1) Whether there is a basic job which the ACLS can and should do 
in relation to secondary school social studies curricula in the United States, 
and 


(2) Agreeing that there is such a job, how the ACLS should attack it. 


The panel’s answers to these questions are “‘yes” to the first, and to the 
second the following recommendations: 


(1) That the ACLS establish a national committee of appropriate 
specialists in all of the social studies, from both the secondary schools and 
the colleges and universities, and to include persons familiar with the 
current work of the National Council for the Social Studies and the Social 
Science Research Council, and that this committee then proceed to the 
following: 


(a) Formulation of a statement of the purpose of the social studies 
in the high schools and, broadly, of what should be the content of the 
social studies curriculum in these schools; 


(b) Sponsoring of a survey of what is going on in the secondary 
schools in social studies in terms of (i) curriculum; (ii) preparation of 
teachers; and (iii) results which the programs have; 


(c) Consideration of ways of encouraging state and regional groups 
to take action in the light of the committee’s statement; 


(d) Consideration of means for distinguishing between the social 
studies needs of those for whom high school work is terminal education, 
for those who will enter college, and for those who are prospective spe- 
cialists in some area of social studies; 


(e) Establishment of contact with other groups currently making 
similar or related studies of the social studies curricula throughout the 


country; 
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(f) Consideration of means for encouraging among college and 
university teachers a wider interest in and understanding of secondary 
school social studies programs; 


(g) Concerted efforts toward promoting wider public understanding 
of the purpose of the social studies in secondary schools; 


(h) Preparation of materials which will enable high school counselors 
to advise students not merely on the career possibilities in the social studies 
and also on the values of anyone’s study of the various social sciences. 


(2) That the ACLS devise means for promoting closer working 
relations between secondary school teachers and college and university teachers 
with a view to encouraging professional subject matter development. 


(3) That the ACLS promote recognition among college and university 
teachers of the importance of engaging in activities which will strengthen the 
social studies in the high schools. 


Wa ter H. C. Laves, Indiana University, chairman 

Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin College 

Epwarp H. Merritt, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

SmNEY PAINTER, Johns Hopkins University 

BuENA STALBERG, Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 

Hazet C. Woxr, Manual Training High School, 
Peoria, Illinois 

Dona.p Young, Russell Sage Foundation 


REPORT OF THE ART PANEL 
I 


Art develops and refines sensory experiences. It was therefore considered 
essential for all secondary school students regardless of differences in their 
pre-existing talents or skills. 


Art also develops creativity. It has been confirmed by research that 
creativity in any field has common attributes; qualities developed in the 
practice of art are similar to those sought in the sciences. Moreover, 
according to some research in progress, creative conditioning appears to be 
transferable between the arts and the sciences. 


Some important attributes of creativity were mentioned, though not 
in significant order: 


(1) The refining of sensibilities 
(2) Sensitivity to problems 
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(3) The redefining of materials and media 


(4) The developing of individual “fluency”, a willingness to rearrange, 
to take advantage of and profit by the steps which occur during the process 
of production 


(5) Facility at organization, involving such matters as the matching 
of medium to requirements of expression 


(6) Originality, in the sense of freshness of solution 
(7) Penetration into details 


(8) Avoidance of stereotypes and clichés 
The practice of art is, in short, a promoter of creativity in general, and 
probably more effectively so in the case of able and gifted students. 


The panel agreed that art’s promotion of refined sensory experiences 
and of creativity not only form a basis for saying that it is essential to the 
secondary school curriculum, but might also eventually provide means for 
evaluating the standards of teaching at this level. 


The panel felt that the formation of standards for measuring achievement 
is probably prevented by art’s very uniqueness as a form of individual 
expression. The panel wished to emphasize this individuality and deprecated 
“group cooperation” in art classes. 


Difficulty in measuring does not imply that for the individual engaged 
in it art is not a rigorous discipline. From the component experiences of 
thinking, feeling, and perceiving (granted selectivity with discrimination) 
springs inventiveness; organization is then imposed; and finally energy, effort, 
and will join to produce the whole which is the creative work. 


II 


On the other hand, the panel stated that art should not be required to 
justify its inclusion in the high school curriculum on social grounds, such as 
its possibilities as a diversion or a preparation for wholesome use of leisure. 
(Art’s great capacity to enrich leisure was, however, emphasized. ) 


Unanimous objection was raised to the justification of art in the 
curriculum on any basis of therapy, whether social or individual, though 
it was recognized that art has indeed a therapeutic value. 


The panel further opposed permitting high school art departments to 
perform as service departments, becoming shops to turn out posters, 
decorations, etc., unless such activity is a normal and proper part of the art 
curriculum itself. Even then it should be confined to more advanced classes. 


A majority of the panel objected to the diversion of student effort into 
preparation of work for local and national contests, which they did not 
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consider suitable stimuli for creative work. One member did not object to 
competitions for advanced students, assuming that the activity is held in 
proper balance with an art program. 


Such suggestions as attaching the art program to certain more generally 
established sister-subjects as, for example, general humanities courses, would 
be discouraged by the panel. It felt that art should be taught for itself, 
leaving to the free choice of the student his ultimate applications: practical, 
pleasurable, or otherwise. This seems to work in the other fields of study. 


Ill 


In arriving at some suggestions about high school art courses, the panel 
pointed out that art teaching—in which the teacher is both a promoter of 
aesthetic values and a catalyst for the individual’s own progress—can succeed 
only if the teacher is competently trained and the environment is appropriate. 


It was felt that a study of successful art departments would be valuable. 
Furthermore, in some cases, programs which now seem awkward might be 
greatly improved by such simple considerations as better timing, that is, 
providing longer uninterrupted working periods for art students. 


The panel’s suggestions about high school courses were rather general: 


(1) That the basic approach should be creative through work in the 
studio or workshop during which the student becomes personally involved. 
Since this part of art teaching is necessarily planned for the individual, it is 
altogether unadaptable to any textbook approach. 


(2) That historical matter must be incorporated to develop the student’s 
awareness of his inheritance in this field. Instead of teaching survey courses 
in art history, an attempt should be made to involve the student in a mean- 
ingful consideration of art as it represents various epochs and cultures and 
as it might affect his own creativity. Films, slides, books, exhibits, and all 
other useful devices should accompany this part of the work. Wherever 
and whenever possible, visits should be made to see original works of art. 


The practice of art, seeing good examples of it, and reading and 
hearing about them would develop a framework for critical judgment on the 
part of the student. 


IV 


The panel then discussed what seemed to be a neglect of the secondary 
level in art teaching as compared with the primary, which is now conducted 
rather successfully throughout the United States. 


It regretted that art training was often abandoned at the very moment 
of the adolescent’s decisive change from a relatively uninhibited, non- 
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competitive maker of art to a self-conscious, socially conscious, extremely 
self-critical art student. This indicated to the panel an additional necessity 
for an improved art program for the high schools. 


The obvious question of the teachability of art then came up: can art, 
in fact, be taught at all? The decision was affirmative, and one panelist 
defined the elementary art teacher as being, among other things, an expediter 
and intensifier of the sensory capacities of little children, while the secondary 
school teacher, though likewise serving as a catalyst, had the additional 
responsibility for keeping students interested and attentive through periods 
of serious dissatisfaction. One member felt this was too imadequate a 
description, but it did indicate something of the teacher’s problem. 


Vv 


On the subject of giving grades to art work, the panel took the position 
that since art is one of the main contributors to society which stresses 
individual performance, success must be measured relative to that individuality. 


In answer to the problem of poor art work on the part of the student, 
there was disagreement as to the better course of action: some felt that the 
student must show commitment and ability if he is to continue beyond the 
introductory level; others believed that an elective, which art has always 
been up to now, can ill afford to be “tougher” than required subjects in 
which anyone is allowed to pass on from one year to the next. Comparison 
was made with the study of English, and one member observed that English 
was so vital to all life activities that it must be continued, however poorly. 


The panel pointed to the need for supplementary training as a means for 
improving existing teaching. At the very least, it was said, good summer 
seminars could accomplish much. 


Finally, the panel deplored the lack of direction now existing in the 
educational art field as a whole, and the absence of rapport among societies 
and organizations concerned with art and education. It was suggested that 
the good offices of ACLS might be helpful in promoting better understanding 
and unity of action. 


Specific recommendations to ACLS: 
(1) Use its influence wherever possible to promote sound art instruction 
as a basic, rather than a peripheral, subject in the secondary school 
curriculum. 


(2) Promote a study of existing secondary school art programs to be 
followed by general recommendations. 


(3) Promote the idea of summer seminars under proper guidance as 
well as other forms of post-graduate art study for high school and 
private secondary school teachers. 
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(4) Consider the preparation of a high school text designed to introduce 
the student to the historical aspects of the study of art, and the 
art of the past as a part of his inheritance, avoiding the survey 
method. Such a text should emphasize the historical process in 
relation to individual creative activity, discuss quality, and attempt 
to develop critical judgment. 


Find and circulate studies which reveal the value of art activity as 
a means for developing and making sensitive the creative capacities, 
especially as they relate to the transfer of these qualities between 


fields. 


JoserH C. SLoane, Bryn Mawr College, chairman 

VikToR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 

ARTHUR L, Petz, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 

GeorcE Rickey, Tulane University 

Sue M. THuRMAN, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
New Orleans 


REPORT OF THE MUSIC PANEL 


Music has been a part of the curriculum of the American high schools 
since their inception in the middle of the 19th century. However, music 
as a subject for serious study did not really come into its own until after 
World War I. Since that time there has been a phenomenal growth, 
particularly in the area of instrumental music, and constant improvement 
both in the calibre of musical performance and in the quality of musical 
literature employed. 


The members of the panel reaffirm their belief that music should be 
an integral part of the secondary school curriculum. The cultural values 
to be derived from musical study speak for themselves. The panel also 
recognizes the recreational value of music and encourages its study for leisure 
time use. In addition, the panel felt that some provision should be made for 
those students planning careers in music. 


The panel considers the present curricular offerings in the field of music 
on the high school level to be basically sound, but feels that they do not 
come as close as they should to accomplishing their real objectives. 
Recognizing the fact that there was considerable variation in the music 
offerings available in high schools throughout the United States, the panel felt 
that in many places the recreational values of music had been overstressed and 
that there have been only token attempts to broaden the base of participation 
in musical activities. 
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Specific weaknesses in the present program: 


(1) Too often the high school music program consisted of band, 
orchestra and chorus, enrolling only students with musical aptitude 
and talent. (The panel did not wish, however, to minimize the 
value of these groups, especially for students who will not go to 
college. ) 


There has been a tendency to overstress certain activities of 
questionable musical value. It was felt that the marching band 
in particular needed to be de-emphasized and placed in the category 
of an extra-curricular activity. The panel also questioned the value 
of competitive festivals. 


(3) In many instances little opportunity is provided for the 70 to 
80 per cent of the student body who may not be interested in 
musical performance, but who are all potential consumers of music. 


Recommendations: 


(1) A basic course of consumer music education should be available to 
all high school students, and preferably required for one. year. 
This course is not to be construed as a music appreciation course 
of the traditional type. Such a course should be humanistic in its 
approach, relating music to other subjects in the curriculum and 
other aspects of our culture. It would deal with broad areas of 
musical interest, involve student participation, and make extensive 
use of audio-visual materials and library resources. Its objective 
would be the development of musical taste and positive attitudes 
toward music. It should form the core of the high school music 
program; performing groups should relate to it. 


Most public school teachers are trained primarily in the area of 
musical performance and are not prepared to teach the basic type 
of course described above. In-service training programs and summer 
institutes are needed to provide teachers with the necessary cultural 
background and perspective to teach such a course effectively. 
Groups such as the ACLS could provide assistance in helping to set 
up and finance such activities. 


The use of rehearsal time of performing groups should be examined 
carefully. There is need for more emphasis on development of 
musical skills and less teaching by rote. Such factors as musical 
style, historical and literary significance need to be stressed more 
than is presently being done. 


(4) Suitable textbooks and other materials, particularly films, are needed. 
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It is suggested that the ACLS could assist with their preparation. 


In answer to questions raised by the ACLS in calling this conference, the 
music panel agreed: 


(1) It is possible to describe desirable practice in content of courses in 
music. 


(2) Study groups could be organized which would work out desirable 
courses. Some organizations, notably the Music Educators National 
Conference, jointly with the National Association of Schools of 
Music, have such groups functioning at the present time. 


(3) Existing teaching materials are not adequate in the light of the 
recommendations made by this panel. It was felt that the findings 
of recent research could be put to more effective use on the college 
level, especially in the area of teacher education. 


Eart V. Moore, University of Michigan, chairman 

ArRNoLD E. HorrMan, Department of Public 
Instruction, North Carolina 

Gustave Reese, New York University 

Emre H. Serposs, Baltimore Public Schools 

Haro p Sprvacke, Library of Congress 
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